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DIGESTION, &c, 



Ip the circumstance of being unable to write one'a name bn 
taken aa a test of ignorance, then the fact, that upwards of 4pO§ 
per cent, of the population of England and Wales are in tlu»J 
condition, cannot fail to produce a melancholy interest in everjf 1 
well-wisher of his country. There is one circumstance, however, J 
which deserves attention in tracing out the bearing of this fact to.l 
ita full extent. Beading and writing must be viewed merely i 
means to an important end. In this point of view, they are highly ' 
valuable acquirements ; but abstractly considered, they are mere 
accomplishments, which frequently obtahi for their possessors 
credit for knowledge, to which the latter are not entitled- That 
they are indispensable acquisitions to all those who are anxious to 
store their minds with substantial knowledge is heyond dispute. 
Yet we often find in our intercourse with society, that the 
most valuable practical men are those who shun literature in ik 
great measure ; and the reason is obvious, because they exercise 
the valuable active powers which nature has given them, and thus 
acquire more practical views than they can derive from books. 

Hence, the great mistake in the education of the present day, 
consists in testing talent by the ■moans, instead of by the end of 
education. A person is said to he an excellent Latin, Greek, or 
English scholar, acquisitions which after all, are mere proofs that 
he retains in his memory two or three columns of corresponding 
words with different sounds, inateaid of being distiugnished by the 
development of his mind, as evidenced by the amount of physioi 
truth, that is of substantial knowledge which he possesses. 

If it were wished to form the inind of a boy to steadiness, per-" 
severance, and abstinence from vice, it is not surely, by directing 
him to the study of the false gods of the heathens ; but if I 

mid be steady, he will gain an acquaintance with the unvaryiq 
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and eternal laws of the true God of the aniverse ; if he would be 
persevering, he will derive encouragement to his industry, by 
having opened to his view on the acquisition of every new fact, a 
brighter and wider range of happiness and of goodness ; and if he 
would abstain from vice, the study of immutable laws will impress 
upon him the practical deduction, that the infringement of every 
law is followed necessarily by its own pujiishment, that the 
knowledge of the law is required in order that its injunctions may 
be observed, and that obedience to the laws of the Creator is 
necessarily attended with health and happiness. 

It is to ignorance of these first principles, that much of the 
gluttony and drunkenness which are so prevalent may be attri- 
buted. Men have not been taught, as part of their education, 
that they have organs which require attention ; and thus they 
daily make experiments upon themselves, which if they were to 
attempt upon even a dog, would make them shudder. Physio- 
logists have been reprobated for experimenting upon the inferior 
animals, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge which might be 
beneficial to their fellow-creatures. They may have given an 
ounce or two of alcohol, to ascertain the eflFect which it would pro- 
duce upon the animal economy. The subject was at best a dog. — 
But when we come to think of men who could swallow four bottles 
of port wine, containing one bottle of poisonous alcohol, without 
any ulterior object of science to serve — ^we must either conclude 
that they are woefully destitute of knowledge or reflection, or that 
they are determined suicides. 

On the other hand, we find men of the best intentions infringing 
the laws established in the human frame. I was some years ago 
consulted by a worthy missionary, previous to his departure to 
the most distant Eastern lands, with regard to the propriety of 
fasting as a religious observance. I told him, that I considered the 
sensation of appetite and hunger as a most important law in the 
animal economy, destined by the Creator for the most beneficial 
purposes, that it ought to be obeyed as a matter of duty, and that 
if infringed, it would necessarily produce some prejudicial efiect ; 
'because it ia no argument in favour of any such experiment upon 



human lifo, that life does not terminate upon its adoption, or that 
the symptoms of some frightful disease are not instantly ushered in. 
The seeds of future mischief may be sown by one experiment, and 
may only lie dormant until a second or succeeding infringement 
shall cause them to sprout forth into liviug acti-rity. One fit of 
drunkenness may not produce death or immediate disease, but ia j 
one night of intcrajierance, I have often known the constitution to-, 
be ruined irremediably ; and at the very least, tho subject who has 
been guilty of the excess, must bo pronounced as having attempted 
to thwart unchangeable and eternal laws. The absence of intention 
from his state of inebriety would not bo received as a palliation in 
the instance of human laws ; how much less therefore in those of 
tho highest grade ! 

In treating of tho effect of any influence on tho human 
economy, the recent impravementa of science have demoustratsd 
that we are not to be guided by the study of individual instances, 
but that we are to draw deductions from masses of individuals. 
The new registration act, has in this respect, conferred great 
benefit not only upon the student of vital statistics, but also 
upon the inhabitants of England and Wales It ia only to be 
regretted, that the operation of the act was not also extended to 
Scotland and Ireland, because we should thereby have obtained 
important statistical data respecting the influence of abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors upon health and life, which would have 
been especially valuable in reference to the latter country. In 
tho absence of such information, we must rest contented with less 
general deductions. However, they will be found sufficiently 
extensive in their range, to prove tho fallacy of the assertion, too 
often made by the opponents of abstinence that their experience 
does not bear out tlie principles advocated by the supporters of 
abstinence; the philosophical mode- of treating the argument, 
however, is not by considering what appears to bo the effect on 
one or two isolated cases, but what is the relative stato of health 
and <liseaae with and without abstinence, on large masses of 
society, or on mankind iu general. In considering the subject 
folly as our limits will allow, it will be convenient to treat of 
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I. The nature of digestion. 

II. The influence of alcohol upon that function ; and, 

III. The effect of alcohol on the value of health and 

LIFE. 

1. Hunger cmd Thirst 

Are the preKminary steps to digestion ; they constitute a law 
implanted in the animal economy, for the purpose of inducing the 
living animal to take such nourishment as is required for the sup- 
ply of the waste, which all animated nature is continually under- 
going. If the dictates of the sensation of hunger and thirst are 
rationally obeyed, satisfaction and healthy digestion are the re- 
sult; but if, on the contrary, these important sensations are 
neglected, weakness and disease must necessarily ensue. From 
the returns made by persons connected with the diabolical slave- 
trade, we learn that a human being cannot exist above nine days 
without food. But the wonderful resources of nature were never 
more remarkably displayed, than in a case which occurred to 
myself some years ago. A poor idiot who was bed-rid^ had 
received a sudden fright from a peal of thunder, which caused 
him to refuse all sustenance ; and so far did he carry his prejudice, 
that he would allow no water to cross his lips which was not 
pure and crystal from the spring. In this condition, he remained 
for 74 days, when tired nature at last yielded and gave up the 
sjbruggle. The explanation was simple, but it was as beautiful as 
it was simple. The poor creature by want of exercise, and by 
possessing a strong appetite, had previously acquired great fat- 
ness. This deposit acted the part of a preventer brace to the 
mast ; the fat was absorbed and contributed to renew the waste 
of the natural stimulus to the heart. But as soon as this source 
of nourishment was exhausted, death inevitably closed the scene. 
Appetite, or in its more advanced stage, hunger^ teaches man to 
seek for solid food, and thirst suggests the propriety of rendering 
the solid mass more pulpy and dilute, by the employment of 
drink. Experience and reason must direct the proper objects to 
he employed for these purposes. 





2. Mastication o 
When a sob'd portion of food is seized by the front teeth, it U ^ 
conveyed into the cavity of the mouth, by the asaietance of 
the lips, jaws and tongue, and the auxiliary muaclea. By aid of 
the tongue, it ia placed between the opposing jaws, where it 
ia ground to a proper cousistence. But the action of the jaws 
in grinding the morsel introduced between them, at the same 
time, calls into play the compreasing power of the muscles of ■■ 
the cheek upon the parotid gland which is placed before the ear^jl 
and expels its secreted fluid, the saliva, into the mouth, to aissist "1 
in comminuting the nutritive matter. Besides this mechanical 
agency, there is however, a nerroTia action called into operation ; 
the masticated matter acta upon the tongue and adjacent parts, 
inducing a sympathy with the glands placed under the tongue, 
and causes them to pour out their copious contents. The object 
of mastication or chewing, ia therefore to reduce the food to si^ch 
a consistence, as shall fit it for its reception and proper digestion 
in the atomach ; this ia well illusbrated in the instance of animals 
which are not supplied with teeth. The common fowl, for exam- 
ple, has no teeth ; but it has a muscular apparatus, termed the 
gizzard, which powerfully compresses the introduced food, and by 
means of pebbles and stones, which aro a necessary article of foodj^J 
with the class of animals referred to, an artificial substitute for; F 
the teeth is provided. From attention to these facts, therefor6,i,l 
we are taught that, the preparatory step of digestion consists <^J 
the comminution of solid food, by means of the apparatus aeiij 
apart in the mouth for this purpose, and its mixture with a cer-; 1 
tain quantity of fluid to render it more dilute. Two questions! 
arise from reflecting upon those circumatances. These are, what 
ought to be the nature of the soUd food introduced, and of the 
liquid, which our sensations may require, in addition to that sup- 
plied by nature. The first question has been long ago solved by 
Dr. Prout, who directs us to nature herself for an answer to our 
question. Milk is the food provided at first, for the use of man. 
The study of the composition of milk, will throw light upon what 
ought to constitute the proper food of man. Milk, contains fotu 
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alimentary principles : tooiUr^ mga/r^ albumen arid oU. Water 
cries the advocate for the use of intoxicating fluids, affords no 
nutriment I And yet, the human body consists of three-fourths 
of water; for, without it, "matter in its solid state, appears inca- 
pable of vitality." One great antagonist to the organization of 
water, and therefore to vitality, is alcohol, which we find attracts 
the water, and causes the wretched mummy like aspect, so dis- 
tinctly observable in drunkards. Under sugar^ are included starch 
and the other products resulting from chemical changes in sugar ; 
it comprises vegetable food. Albvmen^ includes animal food under 
its different modifications ; the inferior nutritive food belongs to 
the class of oils, which are difficult of digestion, and in this 
country, comparatively, rarely resorted to, with the exception of 
alcohol, which is most closely allied to the vegetable oils, the 
least nourishing of its class. The resolution of the second ques- 
tion, with respect to the nature of the liquid, which ought to be 
introduced in contact with the solid food, directs us to the consi- 
deration of the saliva, which is the natural diluent to the food, and 
is supplied by the salivary glands. All the fluids of the human 
body, present but an insignificant quantity of solid matter, in pro- 
portion to the fluid part ; accordingly, we find, that the saliva 
contains ninety-nine and one-third per cent of water, the remainder 
being principally common salt and mucus. If we therefore follow 
the rules which nature has laid down, it would appear that water 
is sufficiently stimulating for the purposes of diluting the ipasti- 
cated food, and preparing it for its digestion in the stomach. 

3. Deglutition or Swallomng. 

The operation of mastication, is a voluntary act, but the next 
step, or that of deglutition or swallowing, is of a different cha- 
racter. So soon as the food is sufficiently reduced to a pulpy 
state, the natural impulse appears to be, to carry it by the assist- 
ance of the tongue to the back part of the mouth. This is all 
the voluntary exertion that is required on the part of the indi- 
vidual. The instant that it touches certain nerves which guard 
the throat with this object in view, they are excited, an4 carry 



the impression to the spinal marrow ; the impression is con- 
veyed or reflected by a different nerve to the paint of excitement, 
and motion is the result ; this motion being the contraction of 
the gullet, and consequent grasping of the morsel, which is quickly 
conveyed by this important canal into the digesting organ. 

4. Chymification or proper Digestion. 

So soon as the food is introduced into the stomach, it 
appears to have the power of stimulating the contents of that 
organ, and producing a copious secretion of fluid. In this 
way the mass becomes still more dilute, and after the lapse 
of some time, varying according to the nature of the food, the 
greater portion is completely dissolved, and assumes a liquid 
aspect ; this fluid is termed chyme. It has long been an 
anxious subject of inquiry among physiologists, to determine the 
nature of the influence by which this solution is operated ; water 
alone is not capable of dissolving either vegetable or animal mat^ 
ter ; "^e must therefore seek for some more energetic medium for 
producing such a powerful effect. Saliva, it has been observed, in 
contact with sugar, converts that substance into lactic acid, and I 
have found, that in diabetes, a disease, where the vegetable food is 
changed into sugar, the whole of the latter is gradually con- 
verted into lactic acid. We have therefore, from this fact, the 
explanation of a simple means, by which one acid may be pro- 
duced. Dr. Prout has inferred from some experiments, that 
during digestion free muriatic acid is present in the stomach ; 
his mode of determining this point was by a negative experiment. 
He did not obtain the free acid in an isolated state, and I have 
shown that this would be necessary, because by his method of 
experimenting, a portion of common salt contained in the stomach 
might have been decomposed. His view has, however, received 
some degree of confirmation from the experiments of Eberle, 
who has succeeded in dissolving, or digesting coagulated albumep, 
by means of dilute muriatic acid retained for some time in con- 
tact with the internal coat of the stomach of an animal. Dr. 
Beaumont has also shewn, that the fluid part of the contents of 



the stomach during digestion is acid ; and that if a portion of the 
fluid part be placed in a wine glass along with a masticated piece 
of beef, the latter will be diaaolred or digested, as rapidly aa if it 
were placed in the stomach, provided it were kept at the same 
temperature as that to which it is exposed in the stomach, or 
about 98°. The observation of Schultz, however, would aeem to 
prove, that no muriatic acid is contained in the stomachs 
of herbivorous animals during digestion; and as this process 
appears to be precisely analogous in all classes of mammalia, 
the conclusion deducible, would appear to militate against the 
muriatic acid theory. It is certain that tbe acid present is 
exceedingly dilute, and the question remains for solution, Is lactic 
acid sufficient for this purpose ? 

5. The Liver an important organ in digestion. 
The food having undergone solution in the manner described, 
conveyed by the motion of the stomach into the small intestini 
where it is converted from chyme into chyle, a milky fluid. Soi 
have supposed, that this alteration is induced through the influence 
of the bilo which is secreted by tbe liver, and poured out by a duct 
into the upper part of the small intestines. This may possibly 
be the case ; but I am more inclined to believe, from numerous 
observations which I have made, that the bile is merely an excre- 
tion like other fluids which are formed to be thrown off from the 
system. I have found that in proportion to the diminution of 
bilious secretion in diseases of tho liver, so also does the quantity 
of urea diminish which is thrown ofi' from the system. Now it 
is generally admitted, that urea is the form in which the excess 
of nitrogen is removed from the body. Tbe liver would, there- 
fore, appear to be a moat important organ in the process 
digestion ; for if this view be correct, the lungs are 
organs which throw oflF a part of the excess of carbon, while 
function of the liver is to eliminate nitrogen in tho form of 
and carbon in the form of bile. This view aflbrds at once a mi 
powerful argument in oppoaition to tbe introduction of any 
stance into the stomach, which shall interfere in the most disi 
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manner with the fuQctions of the liver ; and any material which 
can possibly induce disease in that organ, will be cautiously 
avoided as an article of food. 

II, — Influence of alcohol on the functcon of digestion. 
The proper food of man, it has been shewn, ie euoh, as has 
for its basis sonte of the constituents of the millc, that fluid which 
nature has provided for human beings on their first appearance in 
the world. The drink, we have concluded, should bo of an 
equally simple nature. It is true, that substances possessing a 
more stimulating effect, have boon employed by individuals with- 
out inducing any apparent permanent results tending to a mis- 
chievous end. But who is the judge who brings in such a 
verdict ? Is it the individual who is partial to the same method 
of procedure, and whose " will is father to the thought," or is 
it the person who studies a definite number of cases, and deduces 
the average result, comparing them carefully with a similar num- 
ber in which no stimuli are employed, except such as are clearly 
indicated by nature. 

1. Simple /vod is capable of intoxicating. 
Food, alone, is a most powerful stimulus, and I believe few are 
acquainted with the effect which food of the most simple kind ie 
capable of producing, under particular circumstances. For the 
benefit of those persona who are ignorant of the stimulating in- 
fluence of the simplest diet, I extract the following account from 
the narrative by Captain Bligh, of the celebrated mutiny of 
the Bounty : — The boat's crew having crossed the Pacific on the 
allowance of ^th of a pound of bread for breakfast, and the same 
quantity for dinner; " on the 29th of May, 1789, we reached 
the coast of New Holland : I sent out parties in search of 
supplies, while others of the people were putting the boat 
order. The parties returned highly rejoiced at having found 
plenty of oysters and fresh water. The symptoms of having eat 
too much began to frighten some of us, but on qaestioniti|^ 
others who had taken a more moderate allowance, their mindit^ 
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were a little quieted ; the others, however, became equally 
alarmed in their turn, dreading that such symptoms {which 
resembled intoxication)^ would come on, and that they were all 
poisoned, so that they regarded each other with the strongest 
marks of apprehension, uncertain what would be the issue of their 
imprudence. Fortunately the fruits we obtained here, proved 
wholesome and good, of which I was soon persuaded when I saw 
the birds eat them without experiencing any hurt." This incident 
is sufficient to demonstrate, that the most common food supplies 
an exceedingly powerful stimulus to the system, capable even of 
producing an intoxicating result : and when we come to study 
the mode in which stimuli act, the explanation is sufficiently 
simple. We shall understand this more clearly, by taking a brief 
survey of the phenomena induced by alcoholic fluids on the 
digestive organs, and by tracing their course through the system. 

2. Alcohol injwres the organ of taste. 

When a morsel of food is introduced into the mouth, the result 
is the stimulation of the salivary glands and the flow of a large 
quantity of saliva, which is speedily mixed with the masticated 
matter. But when an alcoholic fluid is imbibed, there is some- 
thing more which takes place. Not only are the glands and 
mucous membrane stimulated, but all the fluids with which the 
alcohol comes in contact, have immediately a tendency to unite 
chemically with that liquid. This is the principle by which 
anatomical preparations are kept from decay. Water is essential 
to the existence of vitality; but its presence, when vitality is 
fled, affords the readiest facilities for putrefaction. The result of 
such constant irritation is to render the sensitive glands of the 
tongue less subservient to the purposes of taste, and the whole 
organism of this sense dull and unnatural. Every one may have 
observed, that great drinkers are, comparatively, small feeders, and 
at any rate, that they are more liable to inequalities of taste, 
than those who are abstinent or temperate. Those who are in 
the habit of indulging in strong liquors, appear to be liable to a 
complete chemical change in the aspect of the mucous membrane ; 
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at least, I have observed in some confirmed whiskey drinkers, that 
the interior of the mouth presented a black appearance. Indi- 
viduals in this condition must eat, in a great measure, merely 
to assuage the pangs of hunger ; the highly pleasureable sensation 
produced by the contact of the food with the organs of taste, 
must be inappreciable to them. Alcohol, when taken into the 
mouth produces a sensation of burning, which proceeds from two 
causes : the heat given out by its combination with the fluid in 
the mouth ; and also its action on the nervous system. The 
same result occurs during the passage of the fluid along the 
gullet into the stomach, in a greater or less degree ; the stimu- 
lating efiect of alcohol is still continued, when it comes in contact 
with the coats of the stomach, and this appears to be the great 
argument in favour of the use of alcoholic fluids ; they are said 
to assist digestion by acting as a stimulus. And there appears to 
be some degree of plausibility in the idea, that if nature is 
not capable of doing her own work, artificial assistance should be 
administered to her ; this could only bo correct reasoning, if men 
were made, as Hamlet says, " abominably by nature's journey- 
men.'^ It has been further asserted, that men were not created to 
live in their present artificial state, and that cities were never 
intended to be formed ; as if the social habits of man were not 
given for the most beneficent purposes. . Men, it is said, are now 
existing in civilized countries, in a most artificial state. We ask, 
what is meant by this assertion I Is his sleep artificial i Is eating 
good substantial food artificial ? Is living regularly an artificial 
state ? Those who exist in this manner will enjoy good health ; 
and in a majority of cases, those who practise an opposite course, 
will receive, as the fruits of their departure from the established 
laws, which direct human existence, suftering and sickness. I 
believe there will be found few who have studied scientifically the 
human system, who will uphold the doctrine, that the use of 
alcoholic fluids is necessary in a state of health ; or oppose the 
statement, that the healthy human stomach requires no more than 
the stimulus of wholesome food for its proper action. If this be 
admitted, then it follows, that alcoholic fluids must be placed 
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either among the luxuries, or among the medicines of life. If 
they be classed in the category of luxuries, their beneficial in- 
fluence will be restricted, by even their most strenuous advocates 
to a moderate use ; and in this case, they are only upon a level 
with medicines, most of which are only salutary when admi-. 
nistered in small doses. 

3. Alcoholic fluids disorgcmize the stomach.* 

When medicines act upon the matters of which the body is 
composed, and interfere with their natural formation, they become 
dangerous if their administration be persevered in; this is the 
case with lead and arsenic, which decompose the internal surface 
of the stomach, when they are used above a certain length of 
time. Alcohol, likewise, by its stimulant property, and by its 
chemical action in withdrawing water from the animal matter, has 
a tendency to produce diseases of the stomach, such as inflam- 
mation, and schirrus or cancer. It has been affirmed, and the 
statement has obtained some degree of notoriety, that alcoholic 
fluids, when taken in moderation, cannot do harm ; now, it may 
with equal certainty be affirmed, that there are no data extant, 
from which we can adduce any such conclusion, but on the contrary, 
by reasoning from analogy the very opposite inference should 
be adopted. Would any one, whose opinion is of value on such 
a question, admit that any other equally powerful medicine might 
be taken daily during life with impunity ? Would any medical 
man I say, insure the health of a fellow creature, were he to take 
a little arsenic every day, for thirty or forty years ; or would he 
consider the life of such an individual equally valuable with that 
of one who abstained from such articles ? 

4. Alcohol decomposes the digestive Jluid. 

It has been already stated, that the food in the healthy state 
undergoes solution in the stomach ; and that an artificial fluid, 
possessing similar properties to that contained in the stomach, may 
be formed by digesting the internal coat of the stomach of a calf, 

* Under alcoholic fluids I include all liquids containing alcohol, as wine, 
beer, spirits, &c. 




in dilute nmriatio acid. Now there is a remarkable fact connected 
with this fluid, whieh haa not hit.herto been noticed, bo far i 
am aware, by persons who have treated of the influence of alcohol 
upon the constitution, viz., that alcohol, when added to the di- 
gestive fluid produces a white precipitate ; and tliat the fluid is 
no longer capable of digesting either animal or vegetable matter. 
This is one of the must important facts in the consideration of 
the whole question, and I think may ultimately tend to throw 
light upon the circumstance, that whereas spirit drinkers are leas | 
and lanky, wine bibbers are unhealthily fat. In both cases, thera'i 
is an interference with the natural process of digestion, followed, 
in both instances, with an unnatural result. 



5. Alcoholic fiviids disorganize the Liver. 
Every one is familiar with the fact, that gin-drinkers are liable 
to a peculiar disease of the liver, which is continually aggravated 
by the protraction of the exciting cause ; wine-drinkers, although 
not ao liable to disorganization of this important organ, are equally 
subject to inflammation and fits of indigestion. Having been 
lately engaged in carefully studying the cases of individuals who 
have been labouring under diseases of the liver, proceeding from 
different causes, I have obtained some interesting conclusions, 
which throw light upon the importance of the liver as an organ 
of digestion, and demonstrate the necessity of avoiding the em- 
ployment of all substances aa food, which can in any moaaure 
affect the proper performance of the functions of the liver, I have 
found, that in jaundice, where there is no deficiency in the secre- 
tion of the bile, but rather it would appear an increaae in the for- 
mation of that fluid, the urea in the system is also proportion- 
ally great. On the contrary, in those cases where the liver has 
been organically deranged by unnatural stimulants, both of these 
substances are deficient. Knowing, therefore, the natural quantity 
of these substances, we are in a condition from an examination of 
the quantity of both in a state of disease to predicate the condi- 
tion of the liver. I conclude, therefore, that the formation of a 
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certain quantity of these two bodies is a necessary condition of 
digestion. The treatment of aU diseases of the liyer must there- 
fore have for its object, the restoration of proper digestion, as 
demonstrated by the increase in quantity of bile and urea, and no 
treatment which does not produce this consummation, can be con- 
sidered to have completely removed the disease. Every augmen- 
tation is, a step towards this object and towards perfect health. 
As long, however, as very imperfect digestion continues, so long 
must every other organ in the system, be liable to derangement. 
The simultaneous appearance of diseases in various organs, is the 
evidence of what is termed so descriptively in common language, 
the breaking up of the constitution. 

6. Alcoholic Flmds act upon the Cerebellvm. 

But the stimulating fluids of which we have been speaking, not 
only act upon the immediate digesting organs, but they likewise 
influence distant organs, and none more remarkably than the 
back part of the brain, or that portion with which the animal pro- 
pensities are supposed to be connected. Men of passionate dispo- 
sitions are thus goaded on to excesses, which they can scarce 
restrain in their sober moments, and are guilty of those disput- 
ings and disreputable proceedings, which sink them below the 
level of the inferior animals. 

7. Alcoholic Flmds do not act as nourishment. 

. From our present knowledge of the human economy, it appears, 
that all food which acts as nutriment, must undergo some modifi- 
cation in the stomach, with the exception, perhaps of water. 
Starch for example, must be aniraalized, or converted into a sub- 
stance, resembling the white of egg. Alcoholic fluids, however, 
undergo no change as far as we know at present. But, on the 
contrary, like prussic acid, when taken in excess, they are found 
undecomposed in different cavities of the body — ^as for exam- 
ple, in the brain, in contact with that delicate organ, where they 
can only serve to produce irreparable mischief. 





1. Influence of Alcoholic fluidt on Health. 

It haa been affirmed by a pliilosophlcal writer 
(Maunisb), that " abstractly considered, liquors are not injuriouii. 
It is tbeir abuse which makes them so, in the same manner as the 
most whotosorae food becomes pernicious when taken to an im- 
proper excess." Tho writer, however, no where throughout tho 
whole of his interesting work, affords any data wliicli can autho- 
rize such a deduction. We would put this simple case to an 
unprejudiced person. Suppose 100 individuals were to live oUj 
wholesome food, and abstain from all alcoholic fluids ; and suppose 
another hundred cceteris parHiis vere to use stimulating, drink, 
which of the two sets, should we anticipate to be most healthy, at the 
end of a given period. We do not believe, that there would be two 
opinions on tho subject ; and yet, we are told, " abstractly con- 
sidered, liquors are not injurious," and that it is their abuse which 
makes themso. But who is to define the imaginary line, between 
use and abuse I Some men become inebriated after drinking a 
few glasses, while others may escape this condition, after imbibing 
some bottles. But it is not a legitimate conclusion to say, tl 
they escape with impunity to their health ; this is a much nil 
question than is generally imagined. Passing over the probabili 
that the continued use of a poison may slowly induce organiqjj 
disease, it will be admitted, that all those who habitually make 
of alcoholic fluids, are liable, at some time or other, to excess 
thus the wine drinker, as well as the brandy and gin-drinker, does 
not employ daily tlie same invariable quantity, but is apt to take 
a glass or two more upon particular occasions. Every excess u 
Uable to produce some error in digestion, and we may affirm, wil 
out hesitation, that no error m digestion, can be otherwise tl 
detrimental to tho constitution. 

The remarkable influence of the abridgement of the i^uanttl 
of alcoholic fluids, in diminishing the occurrence of liver 
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plaint in India, ia strikingly exhibited in the following return 
from the Cameronian regiment in Bengal .- — 

Liver Complaints. Consumption of Spirits. 

1832 .... Ill 



1833 
1834 

1837 
1S38 



140 y 10,000 to 14,000 gallons. 
135 



• • gH 2000 to 3000 gallons. 

The mean of the three years, when the large quantity of spirits 
was used, is 128 cases ; while in the two years of temperance, the 
mean number of cases was 66, or about one-half. 

The effect of diminishing alcohoUc consumption upon the troops 
in Bengal, is clearly proved by the following table : — 



1838 


Temperance 
Society. 


Rem. of Reg. 


Sick per 
cent, society. 


Sick Rem. Reg. 
per cent. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1953 
1840 
1642 
1369 
1282 
1364 


2569 
2639 
2879 
3081 
3161 
3066 


2-64 
2-27 
2-94 
6-47 
6-24 
4-65 


8-15 

8-27 

8-66 

10-28 

10-66 

1035 


3-65 10-20* 1 



This result, it will be observed, was produced merely by 
reducing the quantity of spirits consumed. The importance of 
this table for the consideration of Benefit Societies is indisputable. 
It establishes a reduction of sickness to one-third. What the 
effect would have been if total abstinence had been resorted to, it 
is difficult to predict ; but from this table we should be strongly 
inclined to infer, that sickness in India might be much further 
diminished, if total abstinence were adopted. We believe, that 
the eyes of men of sense and judgment are becoming opened to the 
absurdity of the old Indian axiom, that cold water without some 
stimirlant is dangerous, and that the employment of cold water as 
a beverage, is prejudicial to health. Upon one occasion, while I 
was in India, cholera broke out with great virulence. The water 
was immediately accused of being the guilty cause. I immediately 
examined the water, and found it to be considerably purer than 

• British and Foreign Medical Review, Jan., 1841. 




tlie water of tLe River Thamos, which is universally admitted 
to be Balubrious. I soon, however, ascertained what might be 
considered aa a more adequate cause ; for, on entering the apart- 
ment where the men affoctod Lad been working, I found that 
a Davy lamp, wliiali I carried with mo, was imiuefhately ex- 
tinguished. 

Although it must be admitted, that the use of alcoholic fluids 
has a great tendency to induce diseases of different kinds ; yet it 
would be improper to assort, that wo possess data for determining 
their exact effect upon health. Some facts, however, are on 
record, which raise their influence to a deplorable magnitude. 
Dr. Gfordon of the London Hospital, observed during one year, 
from several thousand out cases attending at that hospital, that 
upwards of 65 per cent, of the diseases were distinctly produced 
by alcoholic fluids. 

Dr. Davidson of Glasgow, has shewn, that of 367 persons 
affected with typhus fever, who were admitted into tlie Glasgow 
Infirmary, 103 were intemperate, and 59 a little intemperate. So 
that nearly one-half wore addicted, at least, to frequent excesses. 
This circumstance, if it did not actually induce the disease, moat 
certainly would predispose towards its infusion into the system. 
There are many other diseases which are brought on by the use of 
alcoholic fluids, such as inflammations of tho brain, cheat, stomach, 
and bowels, apoplexy, gout, and rheumatism ; but theso it la 
unnecessary to particulai'ize. Euough has been adduced to prove 
the probability that Benefit Societies would havo sickness dimi- 
nished at least ono-half, if their mombei's wore regulated by the 
principles of total abstinence societies. 

2.—Ii^uettce of Alcoholic Jliiids on the value of life. 
No human power can etay th« hand of death ; for death is in 
truth tho result of life. But we possess the capacity of protract- 
ing the duration of man's existence on tho earth. Tliis is usually 
oonsiderod the province of the physician. It is, however, the 
duty of every human being to assist in effecting this desirable 
consummaliou. The Divine Volume has allotted three-score 
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and ten years as the age of man. Is it impossible to attain 
this period as the average age of the population of this country? 
The rapid improvements in medicine, and in the habits of the 
people, have produced a remarkable change, in the average length 
of life of the community, during the present century. Sixty 
years ago, 1 person in every 38^ died annually; in 1838, the 
. mortality was 1 in 45^. But in the country, the average age is 
considerably greater than in towns. Only 1 person in 50 dies ; 
or the average age in the country is 50 years ; while in the towns 
it is 37 years. So that an individual resident in the country, will 
have a chance of living 13 years longer than in towns, reckoning 
from the commencement of life. Hence it appears, that life has 
improved by 5 years during this century. How this state of 
matters is to be still further improved, is a question which must 
occur to every person of reflection. The power of medical science 
is sufficiently evinced by the fact, that sixty years ago, double the 
number of children died, under the age of 5 years, that die at the 
present day ; this mortality will be still further diminished, by 
the proper administration of vaccination. It remains, however, 
to attempt the reduction of the mortality, at the subsequent periods 
of life. 

We believe the use of alcoholic fluids and poverty to be the 
great cause of the excess of mortality ; and it should be one part 
of our plan to cure the one evil, by dispensing advantageously 
with the other. 

3. Mortality of Mohammedans in Calcutta^ and of tovms in 

England the same. 

The effect of alcoholic liquors in abridging the average duration 
of human life, can only be determined by an appeal to statistical 
data ; and although no perfectly precise deductions can be made 
from the facts at present in our possession, yet it may be admitted, 
that such a tolerable approximation can be attained, as is sufficient 
at least to show, that alcohol produces a decided influence. 

The annual rate of mortality in England and Wales, as de- 
sed from the Registrar GeneraFs report, appears to be for the 
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oitiea of this country, 2*7 per cent, or nearly 2J ;♦ that is, one 
death out of every thirty-seven persons in the population. Com- 
pare this with the following table : — 

POPULATION AND MORTALITY IN CALCUTTA. 



Denominations. 



I Avcraj^ 
Population.! I^lortolity 
'per annum 



English 3l:kS 

Eurasians -^746 

7884 



Portujnicse 
French . 



3181 
1()0 



277 



Mortality 
per cent. 



Western Mohammedans 
Bengal " 

Moguls 
Arabs 






Total Mohauimodans . 

Hindoos 

Armenians 

Native Christians . . 



3341 

13677 

45067 

527 

351 

6J^622 

157,418 

636 

49 



417 



3i 



1 lu 28 



12i 



1607 



9558 

4 



25 '^ 



liuS 



2J 
6:^ 



1 in 36 

1 in 16 
1 in 25 
1 in 14 



In Calcutta there are 59,622 Mohammedans, all of whom ab- 
stain, of course, from spirituous liquors ; tho deaths amount to 
1607, or 2| per cent.-f- Hero, tlien, it is remarkable, that wo have 
the mortality of the town population of England, equal to tho 
mortaUty in the unhealthy climate of Calcutta, among ono class 
of the population. It cannot be urged that tho low mortality 
depends upon the population alluded to, being natives of Calcutts^ 
and therefore inured to the climate ; because only 45,067, out of 
59,622 were natives of Bengal. The^re must therefore he some 
cause operating in England^ equivalent in prejudicial influence to 
the baneful climate of Calcutta, What can it be, if not tho jwo of 
alcoholic liquors? In Calcutta, there are 3138 English and 4746 
Eurasians ; the conjoint mortality per annum of this population 
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is 277, or 3^ per cent. The question now occurs, what is the 
mortality among the English jp^r se? We should be apt d priori 
to think, from the habits of English residents, that the mortality 
will be greater than the number given. Accordmgly, it is stated, 
by a writer on the mortality of British India, that the deaths 
among the English in Calcutta, between the ages of 20 and 25 is 
3' 84 per cent.; from 25 to 35, 5*49 per cent.; from 36 to 45, 
6*7 per cent ; from 45 to 55, 6*18 per cent ; and from 55 to 66 
8*4 per cent;* the mean, therefore, of the mortality between the 
ages of 20 and 65, is 6*1 per cent. ; or, triple the mortality 
of the country population of England. The mortality among 
the French and Portuguese is 12^ per cent. ; while among the 
Hindoos it is 6^ per cent. ; or according to Dr. Stewart, 3*86 
per cent. only. This rate is considerably higher than we should 
expect to find among a population so abstemious in their habits. 
It is to be accounted for, however, by the circumstance, that the 
Hindoos of Calcutta, consisting of families, include a much larger 
proportion of infant life*f- than is to be found among Mohammedans. 

4. Diminution of Mortality and of Alcoliolic Spirits closely allied. 

To exhibit the efifect upon the mortality, of diminishing the em- 
ployment of alcoholic fluids, it is only necessary to examine the 
following table of the troops in Bengal, out of the same population. 

Consumption of Spirits. Mortality. 

1 832 ^ C 

1833 1 10,000 to 14,000 Gallons.^ 76 
1834 j ( 

1838 } ^^^^ *^ ^^^^ Gallons. J ^^^ 

Hence it appears, that by diminishing the consumption of 
spirits to one-fourth, the mortality was reduced to less than a third. 

* Capt. Henderson in Trans. Asiatic Society, 1836, and India Review, 
1837, p. 322. 

t Asiatic Journal, 1838, p. 890. 

J Forbes' British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1841, p. 210, and 
India Journal of Medical Science, November, 1839. 




it would he interesting if we could determine, from the dimi- 
nution in the quantity of spirits, the reduction of mortality. In 
this case, the mortality iu Ireland should be reduced one-third ; 
for in 1838, the quantity of spirits couaumed in that country waa 
12,332,724 gallons, and in 1840, 7,593,466 gallons, indicating a 
reduction of 39 per cent. 

I regret to observe, that in India it has been recommended, by 
men who ought to know better, that beer should be substituted 
among the troops, for spirits ; upon the principle, I suppose, that 
" one fire burns out another's burning.'" The testimony of Dr, 
Mosely, a distinguished writer on tropical diseases, is a sulEcient 
answer to all such fallacies, and cannot be too often quoted : " I 
aver, from my own knowledge and custom," saya he, speaking of 
the West Indies, " as from tlie custom and observation of others, 
that those who drink nothing hit water, are but little aiTected by 
the climate, and can undergo the greatest fatigue without in- 



5. Femalea longer lived than Males. 



It cannot fail to be remarked as a strihm<i fact comaected with 
human mortality, that notwithstanding the peculiar and moro 
aovcro diseases to which females are necessarily exposed, and 
their more delicate constitution, they are longer lived thau males. 
The average age of males in England aud AVales iu 1838 was 44, 
while that of females was 47, giving an average of 7 per cent. 
of excess of mortality of males over females ; this fact is the more 
remarkable, when we consider, that upwards of ,^7;th of all the 
deaths iu tho metropolis arise from diseases peculiar to females, 
while they are equally exposed to all other diseases of a mortal 
nature. To what are we to ascribe the circumstance then, that 
the lives of females are three years more valuable than those of 
raaica? We believe that temperance and more regular habits ai-e 
among the causes, and that our view will he borne out by 
the opinion of those who have considered the subject witli 
attention. 
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6. Important hearing of these data on Insurance of human life. 

Human life is often considered by the generality of persons as 
uncertain and capricious in its extent. Because our neighbour or 
friend is suddenly carried off, we conclude, that life, in a general 
point of view, is equally uncertain. Nothing, however, can be con- 
ceived more erroneous than such an inference. A careful study 
of life will impress upon us the beauty of the scriptural affirmation, 
that '^ the hairs of our head are all numbered, and that not even 
a sparrow can fell to the earth, without the concurrence of the 
0]i*eator of all.*" This is remarkably illustrated by the comparison 
in different years of the mortality in England and Wales. From 
1818 to 1824, the mortality was 2*03 per cent., and in 1837 it was 
2*02 percent., or out of every 1000 inhabitants in the first period, 
20i2L died ; while in the second period, 20^^ paid the debt of 
nature ; the difference being only -^^ and part of this was 
probably owing to error of observation. Knowing therefore the 
exact number of persons who are to die annually out of every 
100 persons, to a minute fraction, it would be quite safe for any 
party, upon the receipt of, say £1. from each of the 100 persons, 
to engage to pay £%^, in the event of the death of any of 
thtsm to their heirs. Two of the number would die, and £70. 
wotild require to be paid, while the party who made the agree- 
ment woiiild lay by for the liquidation of his expenses d£^30., to 
meet any exigency, or any excess of mortality which might occur 
by accident. It will be observed, therefore, that this proceeding 
i^ quite distinct from gambling. It is based upon certain and 
piMise data, and is therefore opposed in its first principles to 
chance. Now this is a simple example of what is termed Life 
Insurance. It is founded upon a careful study of the laws of 
hmnan life. But when we say that 20^ out of every 1000 
persons die, we include among the 1000 persons, the child, the 
adult, and the aged, the sick and the dying. But in insuring 
upon human life, of course the dying are excluded, and likewise 
hitherto the sick, although the laws of many diseases are so 



regular, that eyon the sick in iiumeroua iustauccB might bo 
iiiaureil. Some very strict IiiBunuice Offices will only insure select 
Uvoa, that is, persons who ai'e not threatened or affected with any 
organic complaint, or any disease calculated to shorten life. This 
diminishes of course much of the risk which is attendant where a 
careful selection is not made. These offices only, however, it will 
be obaervod, guard against futuro mischief by the present con- 
dition of the Insurer. It has been reserved for the United King- 
dom Total Abstinence Life Association to establish itself upon 
prtnciplea, which not only avoid liak by the study of tho proeont 
condition of tho Insurer, but also, regulate his future conduct by 
causing him to guarantee, that he will totally abstain from ono of 
the greatest enemies of health, and tho most ft-uitful cause of 
disease. Wo have learned ut tho course of this lecture from 
the incontrovertible evidence of numbers, that in a largo com- 
munity tho use of alcoholic fluids is capable of producing upwards 
of one-half of the disease occurring ; and in another locality, that 
the reduction of the samo stimulants was followed by a diminution 
of ttco-thirda the amount of aicknoss, and two-thirds the number of. , 
deaths. Tho application of this reduction in risk, is peculiar to-V 
the Total Abstinence Life Association, and places tho institution!" 
upon a far safor basis than any similar Society in existence. The 
members of this Society being total abstainers from alcoholio 
liquors, it has been objected, that among this number must 
occur many individiuJs whoso constitutions have been injured by 
their previous loose habit of life, or in fact, that many abstainers 
.iro reformed drunkards. Even in this respect, which is the worst 
possible view, the Association under consideration possesses an 
important advantage over other Insurance Companies. Because 
in other Offices habitual drunkards are continually presenting 
themselves as candidates for Insurance ; while in the Abstinence 
Life Association, tho first and most important qualification is 
strong evidence of habitual abstinence. There may be much dis- 
pute respecting tho definition of drttnienness, but thero can be nono 
as to total ahs/iitcuce. With respect to tho possibility of persona 
gaining admission to the institution with imjmired coustitutioi 
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the 8une 'ObjeetJMi may be urgeil equally anainst all Insaranee 
Societies. Tlio usual testa of aelection, with the additional one, to 
which allusion has been already made, a,nd which I believe, I have 
been the first to point out, are strictly called into requisition, and 
perhaps are exercised with greater severity than is customary in 
the majority of offices, by the Total Abstinence Life AHSociation, 

One of the most striking features of the Abetinenco Life 
aation, is the prospect which it holds out to the labouring cl 
of acquiring independence, at a period of life when bad health, 
or the gi-adual encroachments of age may threaten the gloomy 
accommodations of a workhouse. In exhibiting to the man of 
daily toil the bright view of independence, so dear to every 
British heart, the Association displays before him the alternative 
of a draught of intoxicating liquid daily, and the horrors of a 
workhouse, or tho proper investment of the money with which the 
liquor is purchased, so as to render him independent in his 
declining years. The Association oQera the readiest facilities in 
this respect, by admitting weekly payments of premiums on small 
sums insured. It is not to be supposed, that the majority of 
labouring men can appreoiato without instruction the bearing of 
such a proposition. I theroforo suggest, that the heads of families 
may essentially contribute to tho desirable end of dispensing in a 
great measure with tho present obnoxious poor rates, by teaching 
a practical lesson to their servants. I propose that servants 
should be advised to forego the purchase of beer with their daily 
beer money, and to invest it in a Policy of Insui-ance, or in a 
duforred annuity. For example, a pint of porter daily will cost 
about one ekilling and one penny per week. Jf a man lo&re to 
commence paying this mm at the age oftwmiy m weekly paymmia^ 
ho would be entitled at the age of SO to receive £100. 

Again, a person commencing at the age of twenty-two, and 
paying about one shilling weekly, would be entitled at tho i^o of 
fifty to receive an annuity of J? 10. during the remainder of life. 
Or tho same sum may be paid for the purpose of insuring an 
annuity for a widow, after tlio death of a husband. 
that every male and female servant were to commence at tw( 
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two to raakoa deposit witli tho Insiiranco Compfiny of one shilling 
wcokly, tlioy would bo comfortable in a groat measuro at tho ago 
of fifty, by beij]g poasessed of an annuity, each of ■£'10. ; and in 
case of marriage, the juint £20., with tho aasiatance of a little 
industry, would make them sufficiently independent. 

It appears to me, that this system could be easily organized among 
Abatinenco Sociotics, by the formation of conmiittees, or sub-seclions 
for the insurance of beer money, and would be well worthy the 
attention of tho friends of this great cause throughout the country, 
I liavo boon further strengthened in tho view which I have hero 
auggoetod, by aonio inquiries which I have made ros|Kicting 
pauperism, since I engaged to deliver this locturo. I woe anxioua 
to aacertain the average ago at wliich persona became paupers, in 
order that it might bo known what annual premium was required 
to insure a certain Huiii, at tho average ago at which paupers 
roceivD relief for the firat time. I accordingly applied to tho 
authorities of my parish, Saint G-eorgo aud Saint Giles, for a 
return of all paupera who had obtained assiatance for the firat 
time during 18-10. I am happy in having this opportunity of 
exprossiug my best thanks for the kind and roady manner in 
which my application was acceded to, and particularly to James 
Ashniore, Esq., tho Chairman, and also to Mr. Kubiusou, and 
Mr. Dix. The return was somewhat ditferent from what I ex- 
pected ; I did not imagine that pauperism commenced i^t such an 
€iarly period. 

During 1840, the nnmber of first applications waa 7129, abovB 
the age of fifteen years. Upwards of one-fouilh of thia number 
wore under tho ago of 30, and above 3000 wero under 35 : the 
average ago of the whole was 43i years. Hence, Uio age of 43, 
ia that, at which persons in tho parish of Saint Giles's begin to 
be unable to support tliemselves. It ia, therefore, the period at 
wliich their savings ought to produce a return. The two following 
examplea are calculated for tho purpose of meeting the exigency. 

(1) Suppose a person wore to commence at tho ago of twenty to 
pay a weekly premium of eighteen-ponce to the Ineuranoo Com- 
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pany, he would be entitled at the i^o of forty-threo, to reci 
£10 every year afterwards during the remaiudor of his life. 

(J) If a person, aged fourteen years, instead of drinkia^ a 
of beer daily, were to aave the money which the beer would cost 
him, or one ahilUnr} and one penny per week, and pay it weekly into 
the Insuranco OfGce, he would receive at the age of forty-thi 
the sum of £10 every year aa long as ho lived. 

Those facts are sufficiently docisivo of the assertion, that evi 
man and woman in England who drinks a pint of beer daily, is aa 
capable of securing their own independence in their declining 
years, aa any individual among the middle classes of society who 
is dependent for his support upon his own industry. The question 
which every labouring man must put to himself is this : — " Shall 
I continue to drini: beer and end my days in a ■workjtoute, or sltall 
I save the money vsasled in Jteer, and render myself as ind^endeni 
in my declimng years as the greatest nobis in t/u) l<mdT'' 

I am also indebted to my friend J, W. Holgatc, Ea<]., of 
HondoD, for a return of the first appUcations in the Hendon Union, 
in 1840. This return, however, docs not admit of comparison 
with tho St. GiIos''a table, because children are included. But it 
shows tho condition of the working classes in tho country. Tho 
number of first applications, children included, was 222, and the 
average ago of the whole was 35f years. 

The certain practical effect of these suggestions is sufficiently 
striking and important. To whom are wo to look for their 
application, is a question which cannot better be asked tlian in a 
meeting like the present S For to whom can an address of this 
kind bo made with greater propriety tlian to those, who having 
achieved one of the greatest moral reforms for themselves which 
the world has yet witnessed, are hourly and daily engaget 

[.Kttcnding its benefits to all their fellow creatures without 

I tiaction. 
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